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The Medical Section of the American Society 
for Psychical Research 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the American Society 
for Psychical Research, held on February 25, 1948, Dr. George H. 
Hyslop, President of the Society, presented a Petition from indi- 
vidual medical members, proposing the organization of a Medical 
Section to operate within the Society and subject to its Charter and 
By-laws. 


On motion duly made, seconded, and unanimously carried, the 
following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved: That the Petition be accepted and that the group of 
medical members be designated as The Medical Section of the 
American Society for Psychical Research. 

The Executive Council of the Medical Section consists of Dr. Jan 
Ehrenwald, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, Dr. George H. Hyslop (ex officio), 
Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, Dr. Geraldine Pederson-Krag, Dr. Adelaide 
Ross Smith, and Dr. Montague Ullman, with Mrs. L. A. Dale as 
Secretary. 

The purposes of the Medical Section are: 


(a) Drawing physicians into active membership and acquainting 
them with the work of the Society. 


(b) Studying the implications of certain areas of psychical re- 
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search, notably telepathy, for the field of psychopathology and 
psychiatry. 
Articles dealing with the study of paranormal phenomena as they 


relate to medical psychology will be made available to this JouRNAL 
by the Medical Section. 


Monthly meetings have been held by the Medical Section at which 
papers have been read, followed by discussion. The question of 
possible research is being considered. While no definite decision has 
been made, the first project may be an examination of the question 
of drugs and their action upon states of consciousness as they facili- 
tate or inhibit psi performance. 

Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman of the Research Committee of 
the Society, has offered the resources of his committee to the Medical 
Section, and the Medical Section, in turn, hopes to keep in close 
touch with the main research group of the Society. 


Notice of Removal 


After long consideration, the Society has purchased a ground-floor 
suite of rooms in the cooperative apartment building at 880 Fifth 
Avenue and expects to occupy its new premises early in July. The 
change in location was considered necessary, because the lease on 
the present rooms, occupied by the Society since 1938, has expired, 
and no satisfactory terms for its renewal could be made. 

While the space in the new headquarters is limited, it is adequate 
for the purposes of the Society. Since access is convenient any day 
of the week and at any hour that may be scheduled for authorized 


membership activity, our new quarters will actually increase the use- 
fulness of the Society. 


There will be space for small groups of members for evening 
meetings. 
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Analysis and Synthesis in Psychical Research 
G. N. M. TYRRELL 


Psychical research has a peculiar history. It, or rather its subject- 
matter, was once the arch-enemy of science; yet it is itself a product 
of the scientific mind. What todav is called the “paranormal” repre- 
sented until the latter part of the nineteenth century no more than a 
cloud of superstition, which it was the duty of science to roll away; 
yet scientific skepticism, in the end, began to doubt its own doubts, 
and tentatively started to investigate the paranormal by its own 
methods. Psychical research came into being. 


But it must be frankly admitted that the paranormal presents 
unusual difficulties to the scientific mind. The label of superstition 
which science attached to it has a considerable amount of justifica- 
tion; for credulous and uncritical persons are readily attracted to the 
subject and mingle their fantastic beliefs and fancies with its elusive 
facts. Thus, the task of distinguishing truth from falsehood is ren- 
dered doubly difficult, and clear-thinking people are strongly tempted 
to dismiss the whole subject and to deal only with knowledge pro- 
vided by the bodily senses. 

Yet the paranormal remains and continues, as it has always done, 
to present a challenge to the reflective mind. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the paranormal had assumed the guise of mesmerism and spiritu- 
alism; and it was the strangeness of the phenomena which they 
claimed to produce that stimulated the early researchers in their 


_work of scientific investigation. 


The question I wish to consider is this. To what extent were these 
early workers justified in assuming that the established methods of 
science are competent to explore the paranormal field? To some this 
question may seem needless. Surely, they will say, scientific method, 
that is to say observation and experiment leading to induction, can 
be applied to anything: why not to psychical research? There is no 
need to question the principle. The important question is: How far 
can it be adapted to the paranormal? Exact observation was early 
applied to the subject with success. The methods used in the collec- 
tion of spontaneous evidence were not, indeed, entirely those of 
science. They were more akin to the methods of the historian and 
the lawyer. But, recently, the technique of analytical research has 
been extended from the laboratory to experiments in the paranormal 
field with a considerable appearance of initial success. It has demon- 
strated the occurrence of ESP many times over; and it has demon- 
strated the phenomenon of psychokinesis. The attempt to apply this 
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technique to the phenomena of mediumistic trance has been less 
successful. 


It is important to take into consideration the nature of the labora- 
tory technique borrowed from physical science. In essence, the 
method is analytical. It was developed for special rather than for 
general use, that is to say, for dealing with the properties of matter 
as revealed by the senses. Hence it devoted itself more and more to 
measurement and number because matter has quantitative proper- 
ties—extension, shape, size, mass, etc.—all requiring metrical treat- 
ment. Physical research is rightly precise and mathematical: but the 
method is selective. The qualitative properties of matter are largely 
left out of account because they are in part subjective and hence 
baffle mathematical precision. The scientific technique aims at induc- 
tion based on the analysis of samples assumed to be representative 
of the whole class under investigation. In physical science this method 
is justifiable because of the vast uniformities possessed by the material 
world. One sample of copper is as good as another; and when one 
sample has ‘been analyzed, the physicist can safely generalize about 
the properties of copper as a whole. But this state of affairs is largely 
peculiar to matter and the space-time world. We do not find it to 
anything like the same extent in the realm of life; still less in the 
realm of mind. Psychical research presents phenomena which do not 
show the uniformities with which the physicist has to deal. These 
phenomena originate in a region which does not appear to be included 
in the spatio-temporal world; that is to say, in what psychologists 
call the “unconscious”; and here we find neither the precision needed 
for quantitative treatment nor the uniformity which justifies generali- 
zation from the examination of a few samples. 

This lack of uniformity is brought vividly to the notice of anyone 
who attempts to classify paranormal phenomena. The classes overlap, 
and present almost as many exceptions as rules. It is evident that in 
embarking on a study so different from physical science as this, a 
comprehensive study of the general evidence should be made before 
experiments are planned. Any attempt to generalize from an examina- 
tion of samples could then be checked by wider experience; and the 
investigator would perhaps become chary of generalizing at all. 

A communicator who purported to speak through Mrs. Willett 
once said that there are nearly as many kinds of telepathy as of sensi- 
tive subjects. This may be an exaggeration; but that is the kind of 
thing which has to be borne in mind. 

The inappropriateness of the analytical method, with its attendant 
selection, appears in every attempt to interpret the phenomena of life, 
not only where psychical research is concerned, but also in biology and 
psychology. The method is certainly applicable to these sciences to 
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a certain extent because the living organism is a material structure; 
while in academic psychology, the mental processes studied are 
closely related to bodily states. But, even so, the tendency to force 
physical laws upon life and mind, to which the method inevitably 
leads, results in a marked uneasiness and in a rejection of essentials 
which do not fit in with the method. Biologists favor hylozoism and 
oppose vitalism. Behavioristic psychologists find it difficult to accom- 
modate consciousness in their scheme at all. It is not sufficiently 
“objective” ; so they ignore it and come nigh to denying its existence! 
It becomes evident that methods of investigation suitable for explor- 
ing the material world work badly when applied to the sciences of 
life. Are they likely to work better when applied to the inner phenom- 


ena of life, which have their origin behind the threshold of con- 
sciousness ? 


Analytical psychology has attacked some of these phenomena; and 
it has abandoned scientific method in the process, adopting a tech- 
nique which is far from scientific according to present-day ideas. 
,But I do not think that that is anything to be ashamed of. The 
primary business of analytical psychology, and of psychical research 
‘as well, is to map out the field of the “unconscious.” Setting custom 
aside, as this method does, it is not the one which in psychical re- 
search we should choose. However, there is one feature of psychical 
research which is lacking in therapeutic psychology. Paranormal 
experiences often refer to external events, and thus involve some- 
thing objective; and the question of whether the coincidences thus 
arising are due to chance affords an opportunity for statistical cal- 
culation and experiment. In ESP, statistical experiment has verified 
up to the hilt the existence of the faculty; while a similar statistical 
technique has established the existence of psychokinesis. It is clear, 
therefore, that analysis and measurement have an application in 
psychical research. The question is how far this method can be 
carried. Can it be applied to the elucidation of the nature of ESP? 
Where the occurrence only of the phenomenon is under consideration, 
the nature of the event chosen to represent it matters little: we only 
need an event which will yield a probability-figure. But, to gain 
information about the nature of ESP, we need an event sufficiently 
rich in detail to show what is taking place. We need qualitative detail. 
A sample of ESP, such as the guessing of a card, which lends itself 
to statistical treatment, then becomes unsuitable; for it is too re- 
stricted to be informative, and too unrepresentative to be a fair 
sample for generalization. 


In other words, the sample of ESP which best suits the quantitative 


method is worst suited for supplying information about the faculty. 
The established scientific method of induction from the analysis of 
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selected samples breaks down. This method suggests that the faculty 
consists of thought-transference and clairvoyant perception of the 
physical world. But the general evidence suggests nothing of the 
kind; for we find that telepathy can occur when the agent is not 
consciously aware of the idea which the percipient receives. It need 
not consist, therefore, of the transmission of conscious thought. Per- 
haps it never does: perhaps neither transmission nor conscious thought 
is involved. It might be argued that if conscious thought is not the 
genetic factor in telepathy, then this factor must be the subconscious 
thought in the agent’s mind. But it is difficult to assign a boundary 
to the subconscious or subliminal self. How do we know that when 
the agent thinks of a card, which he neither mentions nor writes down, 
the thought originated within the boundary of his personality ? What 
is that boundary? Do we always originate the thoughts we claim to 
be our own? We do not know. Surely, then, we cannot base our 
experiments on the assumption that we do. The role played by the 
agent in a telepathic experiment may be that of directing the extra- 
sensory faculty; not that of transmitting a self-generated idea. 

Similarly with clairvoyance. If the percipient significantly guesses 
cards which have been shuffled in an unknown order, this looks super- 
ficially like object-reading. But the general evidence suggests that 
the truth is not so simple. In “psychometry,” the material object can 
assist the sensitive to give information about the person who has 
touched it; but, clearly, this is not object-reading ; for Osty has shown 
that the object may be destroyed without terminating the flow of in- 
formation!! The object plays a mysterious role; but it does not 
convey information. Again, its role appears to be directive rather than 
originative. 

These considerations show how different the problems of psychical 
research are from those presented in physical science. Generalization 
from selected samples, which is valid in physical science on account 
of the uniformity of the material with which it deals, should be used 
with the utmost caution in psychical research. 


In psychokinesis, the quantitative type of experiment has been useful 
in demonstrating that this phenomenon occurs; and it may perhaps 
have a wider application in this field than in ESP. But before gen- 
eralizing about the modus operandi of psychokinesis, it would be 
advisable to make several different kinds of experiments, and to 
examine the general evidence pointing in this direction. 


Consideration of the analytical method in general leads to certain 
reflections. The method is like that of pulling a clock to pieces to 


1Supernormal Faculties in Man, by Eugene Osty, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1924, p. 191. 
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find out how it works. It is a good method so long as the principles 
involved are fully understood. So long as the wheels and springs are 
open to inspection and the principles on which they work are known, 
analysis enables us to explain. But when we seek to interpret things 
which go beyond our ken, and which depend on principles not fully 
grasped, the validity of analysis becomes more and more questionable. 

It is interesting to note that analysis was of the greatest use in the 
earlier stages of physical science: it is still of immense value in 
applied science. But in theoretical physics, whose object it is to dis- 
cover the nature of the atom, or, more generally, the nature of the 
independent factor at the base of the physical universe, analysis does 
not appear to be yielding the results hoped for. In this region progress 
involves the creation of new ideas: we can no longer explain things 
solely in terms of the known. 

Sir Arthur Eddington, in his book, The Philosophy of Physical 
Science, says that “the aim of the analysis employed in physics is to 
resolve the universe into structural units which are precisely like one 
another.”? And if we inquire how it is that this discovery of dead 
uniformity at the heart of matter has come about, we are met by the 
startling reply that it is the result of the nature of the analytical 
method. Given the process of analysis, this dead uniformity of the 
final product is a foregone conclusion; for every difference which 
remains in the subject-matter is a challenge to analysis. Difference 
is something to be explained; so in the end all differences are ex- 
plained away, if necessary, by using selection and rejection. Does 
then analysis in new fields provide us with true knowledge? Or is 
it like the discovery that all wood is smooth, which we make every 
time we use a plane? Sir Arthur Eddington uses still more emphatic 
words: “We now say more explicitly that it is the impress of our 
frame of thought on the knowledge forced into the frame.’ 


If this is what is coming to light in physics, should we not be 
extremely cautious about using the analytical method in psychical 
research, where we seek to penetrate still further into the unknown? 

But is there any alternative method to analysis? I think there is. 
The alternative process might, perhaps, be called “convergent syn- 
thesis.” Instead of trying to force the facts, Procrustes-fashion, into 
the framework of our existing ideas, may we not try to expand our 
ideas until they become in some degree competent to embrace the 
facts? If, and when, we have succeeded in doing this, we may employ 
the analytical method with caution to supply more detailed informa- 
tion. I think that convergent synthesis could be applied to the whole 
field of psychical research. When studying, for example, communica- 


2The Macmillan Company, Cambridge, 1939, p. 122. 
3Ibid, p. 123. 
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tions proceeding ostensibly from the dead, we tend to force our pre- 
suppositions upon the facts. We think, either that the dead send 
messages to the living in the direct and unequivocal way in which 
one living person sends a message to another in this world; or else 
that the medium builds up a secondary personality in imitation of the 
deceased, which acquires its information by telepathy from the living. 
These rival theories accord with our habitual modes of thought; but, 
if we try convergent synthesis, we shall study and compare all the 
various examples of communication we can find, and shall allow the 
evidence to simmer and mature in our minds until a truer conception 
of what is happening begins to form. We shall then observe that the 
communications form a graded series, poor and unconvincing at the 
lower end, improving towards the middle, and becoming impressive 
at the summit. A peculiar blending of personalities is suggested; 
and we reflect that in common experience personalities are, after all, 
marked off from one another by the physical body. Separation, other- 
wise, would not appear to be clear-cut. 


But when, urged by this consideration, our minds try to fly from 
personality to the idea of a mass of amorphous memories, floating 
in a psychic sea, we need to check ourselves again; for we are now 
thinking in terms of another type of familiar idea; we are thinking 
in terms of the properties of fluids. To render our ideas more ade- 
quate, we must soak our minds in information from every relevant 
source. We must allow ideas to converge and assist in building up 
the synthesis. If we practice this synthetic mode of attack on the 
problems of psychical research, we shall soon be convinced that we 
are dealing with problems which extend in depth, having their seat 
in the portion of the personality which lies beyond normal conscious- 
ness. There they are beyond our reach: but the more we study them, 
the clearer the outline of these problems will become. We are evi- 
dently not dealing with a limited department of the human mind— 
the psychologist’s limbo of repressed emotions—but with a whole new 
region of reality. Perspectives will begin to form, and the human 
being be seen as a funnel connecting the physical order with another 
order whose edge we are just beginning to penetrate. Paranormal 
phenomena have a far end and a near end. If the far end is at 
present beyond us, the near end is more or less within our reach. 
With it—that is, with the modes by means of which the far end 
mediates itself to consciousness—we can to some extent experiment, 
provided we exercise great caution in interpreting our experiments. 
In this way we may expect to gain a certain amount of light on the 
problems of psychical research, though scarcely to attain their final 
solutions. But, after all, the most important thing will have been 
achieved. We shall have formed a truer Perspective. 


A Conversation about René Warcollier’s 
Mind to Mind' 


Mr. Sugrue: Good morning. I’m glad you’re up. And if any of you 
who are sleeping, dream that you hear this program, let me 
know, because our subject this morning is telepathy, and tele- 
pathic dreams are not unknown. A radio program which was 
dreamed rather than heard would be interesting to such a man as 
René Warcollier, and to my guests this morning, Dr. Gardner 
Murphy and Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz who are responsible for 
the American edition of Warcollier’s book, Mind to Mind, which 
has just been published in an unusually handsome volume. 


René Warcollier is a Frenchman trained as a chemical en- 
gineer, who early in this century invented a process for making 
artificial jewelry from the scales of fish. He became interested 
in psychical phenomena and, with financial security and leisure, 
just before 1910, he began experiments in telepathy which con- 
tinue until this day. In Mind to Mind, which Dr. Schwartz pre- 
pared for its American publication, and to which Dr. Murphy 
has written an Introduction, Warcollier describes the nature of 
his work during almost forty years of experimentation, and he 
tells of the results obtained and the hypotheses inferred con- 
cerning the fascinating question of how a thought or image 
or symbol or message gets from one human mind to another 


without, as it were, visible means of support, or physical aid for 
transmission. 


How does one person know, to put it plainly, what another 
person is thinking about, without being told? He does it by 
what is called a paranormal or beyond-normal or psychic fac- 
ulty, and in the conclusion of his story Warcollier says: “Experi- 
ence with telepathy over the years has dispelled for me all 
doubt of the existence of a paranormal faculty in human beings.” 
Whether this paranormal faculty is new or old, a development 
of evolution or a primitive faculty glossed over by the rise of 
egotism and self-consciousness, in these difficult times when 
skepticism gives us no more support than a bent twig, Warcol- 
lier’s statement is heartening and meaningful. Warcollier must 
be a fascinating man. Dr. Murphy, you have known him, I 
believe, since 1923? 


1Based upon a radio broadcast, Sunday morning, March 14, 1948. Thomas 
Sugrue invited Gardner Murphy and Emanuel K. Schwartz as guests on his 
regular program, to discuss René Warcollier’s Mind to Mind, published in 
March, 1948, by Creative Age Press, New York. 
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Dr. Murphy: Yes, and I wish I could make real to you what a delight- 
ful combination of scientist, philosopher, and humanitarian he is. 
He has always shared his major intellectual hobby, the study of 
telepathy, with his sensitive and thoughtful wife, and his brilliant 
son, a medical man. He has been in the habit of arranging for 
long-distance exchanges of ideas, putting himself into a state of 
very deep relaxation, almost like sleep, and noting what kinds 
of impressions he could get from his distant friends. This experi- 
ence reinforced his feeling that there were deep subconscious 
factors at work, and the findings made him emphasize more and 
more the fact that warm personal relationships within the group 
were important. He could never make telepathy a question of a 
sort of dehumanized physical communication, but always wanted 
to combine physical speculations with a deep regard for human 
needs both as these appear in personal experience of beauty or 
love and as they appear in community inter-relationships. He 
says in the inscription on his photograph which appears as the 
frontispiece to his new book, Mind to Mind, “If the Soul exists, 
Science will encounter it,” and he means laboratory science, not 
stage performances. And in the last sentence of his first book 
on telepathy, written in French in 1921, he says, “We are all 
drops in the human ocean.” You get the feeling, then, of tre- 
mendous earnestness along with a keen appreciation of the need 
to rely on science and not simply upon personal belief. 

That came out over and over again in the visit I made him 
in Paris in 1923, and in those memorable weeks that my wife, 
my mother, and I spent with Warcollier and his family at the old 
French town of Pont-Aven in Brittany in 1929. We combed over 
the rich French literature of philosophy and psychology, and 
brought it into relation to our collaborative efforts, interrupted 
only by the War, and now fortunately resumed. The quiet steady 
friendliness, the forbearance with his many frustrations and 
difficulties, the deep steady devotion to a really important goal 
—these are the things that remain most vividly with me. 


. Sugrue: Dr. Schwartz, as editor of Warcollier’s Mind to Mind, 
will you define for us what is meant by telepathy? 


. Schwartz: Generally speaking, telepathy is a way of explaining 
what has happened when a person seems to be aware of some- 
thing in someone else’s experience about which he could not have 
learned by ordinary or normal means of communication. Often 
we use the term casually when somebody else begins to whistle 
a tune that has been running through our heads, or when a 
stranger at the back of whose neck we have been staring, turns 
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and looks squarely at us. When we have a feeling or premoni- 
tion about someone or something, or the awareness of an acci- 
dent or death before receiving notification of it, we sometimes 
seek to explain such occurrences as telepathic. When a mother 
sleeping in an adjoining room is not awakened by street noises, 
but is alerted immediately by some movement of her child, once 
again we may say telepathy. 

At least three requirements must be fulfilled before we may 
venture to describe such experiences as telepathic. First, we must 
be absolutely certain that there is no possibility of gaining the 
information through ordinary channels. Second, we must rule 
out the possibility of simply inferring the event by logical reason- 
ing. Finally, these instances must occur with significant frequency 
so as to exclude the operation of chance as a sufficient explana- 
tion. Telepathy, then, may be defined as a means of communica- 
tion without the aid of the usual five senses. Feelings and 
emotions as well as thoughts, ideas, and events are included. 
When telepathy, in contrast to clairvoyance, is thought to have 
occurred, we assume a direct, mind-to-mind relationship. 


Sugrue: Well, you would say then, that clairvoyance as defined 


by Dr. J. B. Rhine at Duke University is something quite 
different. 


Murphy: Yes, Rhine seems to be right in making this sharp dis- 
tinction between telepathy and clairvoyance. Telepathy is real 
mind-to-mind experience. Clairvoyance is the direct perception 
of a physical object concealed from the senses; it does not require 
contact with another mind. If, for example, it is true that a man 
with a witch-hazel divining rod can find water where no human 
being knows or ever has known that a deep spring exists, this 
would probably involve clairvoyance. 


Most of Rhine’s crucial experiments deal with long-distance 
tests, or tests with opaque envelopes, in which the subject must 
demonstrate clairvoyance. In fact, there are now machines so 
contrived that neither in the preparation of the experimental 
material nor in the final check-up does any human mind ever 
normally see or know what the material is that has to be per- 
ceived ; and there is electrical recording of every guess made and 
every success made by the experimental subject. 

On the other hand, Warcollier’s work with mind-to-mind 
contact emphasizes telepathy and, in particular, the analysis of 
the images which come to mind when telepathy occurs. Warcol- 
lier’s experiences are, in this respect, like the study of spon- 
taneous telepathic cases, such as those instances in which a per- 
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son seems to exhibit in dreams a very detailed knowledge of an 
accident which has happened to another person at a distance. 
Nevertheless, Warcollier’s work is experimental, in the sense 
that it is planned, and the telepathic images are elaborately 
studied to see how they come and how they develop. But they 
are not treated statistically in the same way Rhine treats his data. 

Another difference is that Rhine has, for the most part, worked 
with large groups of people. Warcollier, on the other hand, be- 
lieves in choosing a few subjects and then working with them 
year after year. In fact, he has trained himself to function as 
a telepathic subject. 

While both men are concerned with the state of the body 
during telepathic processes, Rhine has tended to emphasize those 
things which key one up—stimulating drugs, for instance, have 
improved the scores of his subjects—while Warcollier has con- 
sistently preferred deep relaxation. My own guess would be that 
this is not so much a contradiction as an emphasis upon some- 
what different channels through which these impressions may 
come. Maybe such relaxation opens up channels leading into the 
world of the subconscious. Indeed, I wonder whether Sigmund 
Freud’s early studies of telepathic dreams were not really 
rather closely related to Warcollier’s study of subconscious men- 
tal processes. 


. Sugrue: Warcollier suggests that telepathic communication is a 


primitive, pre-speech, lost talent in man, instead of a new one. 
What do you think about the telepathic ability, Dr. Schwartz? 


Dr. Schwartz: There has been much debate as to whether a talent for 


telepathic communication can be developed, just as there has 
been argument as to whether concentration or relaxation is the 
best state for telepathic sending or receiving. The concensus is 
that what occurs in spontaneous as well as experimental telepathy 
is not dependent upon the conscious volition of the agent or the 
percipient. The level upon which telepathic exchange seems to 
take place is preconscious or unconscious, in the main. In some 
telepathic experiments, as those described by Warcollier in Mind 
to Mind, for example, thoughts that had been forgotten, or 
images selected and discarded were just the ones that were re- 
ceived rather than the telepathic targets upon which the agent 
concentrated. 

Freud reported several cases in which telepathy seemed to be 
the only explanation for what had happened. He concluded that 
emotionally charged items are apt to be communicated telepathi- 
cally during their transition from the deepest levels of person- 
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Dr. 


ality into awareness. This is like Warcollier’s idea that a latent 
image or impression is first received on an unconscious level and 
is then brought into consciousness by a variety of processes. In 
coming from the unconscious into the conscious, the telepathic 
impression is altered and distorted so that frequently we do not 
recognize the telepathic message. This distortion seems to be sim- 
ilar to what happens to the elements that constitute a dream. 
The process of dream work disfigures and disguises the per- 
ceptual as well as the motivational aspects of the image. 


Sugrue: In other words, the personality gets between the pure 
image and the self-conscious. Isn’t this like the prejudices and 
fears that paralyze peoples’ psyches and cause them to seek 
psychoanalysis ? 


Schwartz: So far as psychoanalysis is concerned, there is much 
that takes place in the therapeutic relationship that is difficult to 
explain. The whole problem of transference and counter-trans- 
ference, that is, the positive and negative feelings of the patient 
for the analyst and the intermixing of the two personalities, may 
have some bearing upon the problem of telepathy. 


I have already spoken about dreams, but I want to mention 
also reported cases of telepathic dreams, in which information is 
brought to a patient in the dream which he could not have known 
or could not have gained through usual channels of communica- 
tion. Sometimes such dreams relate to events that are occurring 
at a great distance or that are yet to occur. Sometimes two 
patients, unknown to each other, will share, perhaps through the 
analyst, a common set of thoughts and feelings. In some cases 
repressed material in the analyst seems to be picked up by the 
patient. 

Many psychical research workers are convinced that the psi 
capacity, that is, the ability to experience psychical phenomena 
including telepathy, is universal. Since as long ago as the 1880’s 
statistical studies, such as the census of hallucinations, seem to 
corroborate the belief that many more people share these ex- 
periences than one would suspect. Why, then, does it not appear 
more often, seems to be an urgent question. The answer to that 
question is that telepathy probably occurs more often than we 
know. Due to attitudes cultured in western civilization, we are 
prone rather to ascribe unusual feelings and thoughts to mood, 
inspiration, and creative imagination. Sometimes we call such 
feelings merely hunches or coincidences. People are hesitant © 
even to consider the idea, for example, that an exact record of 
their dreams later checked with actual events might show better- 
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than-chance congruence. What is more, there are strong re- 
sistances and therefore obstacles to the reception of telepathic 
messages. 


. Sugrue: Do you think some of our friends still asleep are en- 


countering obstacles to our broadcast? 


. Schwartz: We have some indications from experimental studies 


that a condition of receptivity, as, for example, in sleep, hypnosis 
and other dissociated states, seems to facilitate telepathic recep- 
tion. Whether we are involved here with the problem of the will 
to believe, or fear of the unknown, or resistances set up by cul- 
tural taboos, we cannot at this moment say. The fact is that 
telepathy and other forms of psychical phenomena have for too 
long been explained away rather than really explained. Whether 
these manifestations are aberrations and abnormalities, compen- 
sations for defective functions, or resultants of needs on the part 
of certain classes of individuals to compensate for the repressive 
forces in our civilization, we can only surmise. Whatever they 
are, they are products of the human personality and they have 
appeared in all times and climes. This is a field that merits much 
deeper and more thoroughgoing investigation. 


. Sugrue: Well, Dr. Murphy, for one, is engaged in that more 


intensive sort of investigation, and has been since 1921. 


. Murphy: Yes, and even so we have not scratched the surface 


yet. It seems to me, and indeed, it seems to Warcollier, that it 
is now time to develop reliable fool-proof techniques so that 
the findings can be independently tested by other investigators. 
This may entail using some random method for the determina- 
tion of the material to be used in telepathic experiments, so that 
there is no possible clue for the percipient. For another thing, 
it means that somewhere in each test there must be an oppor- 
tunity for a quantitative analysis along with the qualitative; that 
is, there must be some way of scoring each impression as definitely 
right or wrong, so that we can not only figure out whether the 
over-all performance is conclusively better than what can be 
attributed to chance coincidence, but can tell under what specific 
conditions the best results occur. Warcollier is today using a 
little device by which the sender in one locality makes random 
marks upon a page of print, and the distant receiver sees if he 
can draw a line through the corresponding letters which have 
already been cancelled out in a duplicate set used by the sender. 


Another important thing is to work out more fully just what 
is involved in this state of relaxation or drowsiness, and to do 


Dr 
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many experiments in various kinds of drowsy states, including 
those due to fatigue, those due to the depleting effects of a long 
illness, those brought about by monotony and hypnotic sugges- 
tion, and those which occur in the half-waking moments during 
the night between periods of deep sleep. I believe the whole 
literature of this subject shows pretty clearly that these half- 
waking states are especially favorable to telepathy, and we could 
well follow through on Warcollier’s lead by more intensively 
studying these states. What we need to do is to enable serious 
people to appreciate that this is a legitimate field of inquiry, and 
to give them the feeling that we stand on the threshold of a huge 
unknown world. There is as much harm in pretending that we 
know all the answers as there is in closing our eyes and denying 


the existence of everything that is not yet a part of official 
science. 


The book, Mind to Mind, makes clear that the author’s aim 
is to discuss thoughtfully how telepathy seems to work, not to 
use his limited space to prove all over again that telepathy exists. 
There is a huge research literature in this field, but the present 
book does not attempt to hurl it all at the reader. Rather, the 
purpose is to offer some suggestions as to the psychological pro- 
cesses which underlie it. A series of laws and principles regard- 
ing the operation of telepathy is developed, with numerous illus- 
trations. There is special emphasis upon the role of emotion, 
movement, dream-like processes, and the whole world of the 
subconscious. It is the reader who wants to work through ques- 
tions of this sort who ought to read René Warcollier’s Mind to 
Mind. 


. Sugrue: It is, I believe, any person who is interested in himself, 
in humanity, in the secret of life and in the destiny of mankind, 
who will want to read Mind to Mind. I was particularly held by 
the way in which evidence over the years mounted steadily for 
ihe two great facts—mysteries though they still seem to be— 
about man: his connection, one with another, perhaps through 
the unconscious mind, which permits itself to be used as a medium 
for the transmission of telepathic messages ; and his individuality, 
which injects into the message, when it is reported or described 
by the receiver, his limitations, peculiarities, memories, preju- 
dices, and fears. 


It seems almost like a book, which transmits the writer’s ideas 
exactly in the images he chose, but which is received in the 
reader’s mind with the qualifications and limitations of the read- 
er’s understanding, interest, bias, and desire. 
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We are going to know more about telepathy in the future. 
As Warcollier says, “If the Soul exists, Science will encounter 
it.” In the Saturday Review of Literature for March 6, John F. 
Wharton, in an article entitled, “How to Get from Monday to 
Friday,” said, “If in the next thirty years we discover as much 
about psychic phenomena as we have about physical phenomena 
in the past thirty, then we shall certainly have a new earth— 
perhaps a new heaven, too.” 

Warcollier, Dr. Murphy, Dr. Rhine, Dr. Schwartz, are among 
the men who will discc ~ those things about psychical phenom- 
ena for us during the next generation, as they have in the last. 

I want to thank Dr. Murphy and Dr. Schwartz for coming 
down this morning to drop in on me. 


4 


A Repetition of Carington’s Experiments 
with Free Drawings 


GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER AND LYDIA W. ALLISON 


The paper which follows describes an effort to repeat the results 
of Whately Carington’s catalogue experiments on the paranormal 
cognition of drawings.! For those of our readers who are not familiar 


with the history of these experiments we shall include a brief sum- 
mary of them. 


Carington preceded his research with a careful study of earlier 
quantitative work, some of which he found impressive, particularly 
because of certain significant features unnoticed by the experimenter 
at the time, and some of which he rejected because of faulty condi- 
tions. Any successful experiment in this field, Carington felt, must 
conform to the four following criteria: (1) The conditions must be 
rigid. (2) The scoring must be unbiased. (3) The results must be 
statistically significant. (4) The experiment must be repeatable. From 
the start of his experiments Carington was determined that, what- 
ever else might happen, there should be no room for argument as to 
whether the percipients could have obtained by normal means any 
knowledge of the target material. 


In his catalogue experiments Carington, on each of ten successive 
evenings, selected a word at random from a dictionary. Each word 
was then illustrated by a simple drawing called an “original.” The 
drawing was exposed in his study from 7:0C p.m to 9:30 a.m. the 
following morning. Within the time of exposure naive percipients 
were asked to reproduce, as best they could, what they thought the 
target drawing represented. The drawings of the percipients were 
then compared with the originals to determine the degree of success. 
Carington’s study was, of course, inaccessible to the percipients. The 
one big exception to this procedure was Experiment II, which was 
a group (class) experiment, in which all percipients were present 
together and all ten drawings were done inside of an hour. 

Within this framework Carington introduced some variations which 
did not affect his principal experimental procedure. He also varied 
the dictionary method of choosing the originals since it led to the 
use of certain words which he regarded as unsuitable because of their 
vagueness and unfamiliarity. But the method served the purpose for 


1“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” by Whately 
Carington, I, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, 1940-1941, pp. 34-151; II, same volume, 
pp. 277-344; III, Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. XXIV, 1944, pp. 45-50; IV, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLVII, 1944, pp. 155-228. 
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which it was intended. No percipient could possibly forecast what 
the nature of the drawings would be. Coincidental thinking prompted 
by contemporary events was ruled out. 

Carington compiled a catalogue for scoring the results in these 
experiments with free drawings.? The catalogue lists the objects 
drawn or named by the 741 percipients in his I-VII experiments. By 
referring to this catalogue, the experimenter will find how frequently 
the different objects were drawn, and thus he may obtain the actual 
value of any hit. A hit is given a weight corresponding inversely to 
the likelihood of its occurrence. A British statistician, R. A. Fisher, 
has developed a method to calculate how much credit should be given 
for each hit and how much credit should be subtracted for failure. 

Carington obtained a highly significant over-all score in his catalogue 
experiments—the total chance probability being 1 in 100,000. “I have 
no doubt at all,” he wrote, “that the drawings-technique as a whole, 
using any statistically valid method of assessment, is truly repeatable, 
in the sense that anyone who cares to do what I have done will obtain 


substantially the same results; though he may not, of course, if he 
elects to do something different.’ 


Four series of experiments, designated as CA, CB, CC, and CD, 
to test the hypothesis of repeatability of Carington’s results, were 
performed by this Society during the period between May, 1944 and 
January, 1945.* The results were significant on the first evening, but 
fell off thereafter. Totals for the entire series were in the predicted 
direction, but were not high enough to be statistically significant. 
The authors, very properly, were conservative in discussing their 
agreement with Carington’s findings and wrote, “Strictly speaking, 
our results cannot be considered to confirm Carington’s hypothesis ; 


this may be due, however, to the fact that in some respects our 
procedure differed from his.”5 


One of the present writers (LWA) thought that Carington had 
a standard procedure in his catalogue experiments and that the dis- 
appointing results of the A.S.P.R. might be attributed to the depar- 
tures from this procedure. For he had specified that percipients 


2“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” III, pp. 64-99. 
3Ibid, p. 106. 


4“American Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” by 


Ernest Taves, Gardner Murphy, and L. A. Dale, Journar A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XXXIX, July, 1945, pp. 144-150. 


5Ibid., p. 144. 


“Note on the Repetition of Whately Carington’s Experiments,” by Lydia W. 
Allison, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX, October, 1945, pp. 235-239. 
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should not have taken part in a similar experiment before, and that 
individual responses should be approximately 10 in number. The 


average number of responses for subjects in the A.S.P.R. experi- 
ments was about 32. 


In order to clarify the question of possible differences between 
the “naive” and the “repeat” subjects, the A.S.P.R. experimenters 
siphoned off the responses of the naive subjects in Experiments CC 
and CD and treated them separately. It was found that these naive 
subjects did not score significantly in any respect.? (Only naive 
subjects were used in Experiments CA and CB.) Since all the per- 
cipients in the A.S.P.R. series were asked in advance to make 10 
drawings on each of four evenings (CA and CB), or 10 drawings 
on each of three evenings (CC and CD), and some of them par- 
ticipated in more than one series, the question of their attitude towards 
the target drawings seems worth considering. On this point Carington 
wrote in reference to an earlier experiment: “. . . the psychological 
situation of a percipient asked to do 60 drawings and actually pro- 
posing to do so (we may reasonably assume), or as many as he can, 
is by no means the same as that of the percipient asked to do only 
10 and knowing that only ten originals will be used. In particular, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that, with the prospect of time to play 
with, so to say, he may indulge in a greater degree of picking and 
choosing—deferring, perhaps, to some future occasion, in the hope of 
reinforcement or whatever, some of the images that first present 
themselves. In other and more general words, in so far as the condi- 
tions are different you cannot expect the same things to happen.’”® 


After the A.S.P.R. experiments, Carington again specified in cor- 
respondence with LWA that his repeatable experiment called for 
naive subjects and the exposure of ten drawings. In a letter to 
Dr. Murphy LWA wrote, “Without time to think over details, I 
should be inclined to take Carington at his word and collect 1000 
drawings with the expectation of significant results. The essence of 
his method seems to be ten responses each from naive subjects, 
irrespective of whether the ten drawings are made within an hour 
or on ten successive nights.” Dr. Murphy had proposed a more 
literal repetition by LWA. She was unwilling to accept the sole 
responsibility and with Dr. Murphy’s approval, Dr. Gertrude R. 
Schmeidler, then research officer of the society and now continuing 
her research under the Hodgson Fellowship, at City College, gener- 
ously offered to collaborate in a repetition and take on the statistical 
treatment of the data. In conformity with Carington’s recommenda- 


7“Research Note,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XL, April, 1946, p. 110. 
8“Correspondence,” JourNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XX XVII, July, 1943, pp. 154 f. 
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tion (see quotation, p. 106), it was decided to collect the records of 
approximately 100 subjects, in order to give the method a fair trial. 


Procedure 


During the period between March 2, 1946 and April 18, 1947, a 
series of four mass experiments was performed on the paranormal 
cognition of drawings to test the repeatability of Whately Carington’s 
hypothesis. The experiments will be designated as A, B, C, and D. 
Experiments A and B consisted of one session in which 10 target 
drawings were exposed. Experiments C and D were of the long- 
distance type with a new target drawing exposed on each of ten 
successive evenings. In all four experiments the percipients were 
asked to make only ten drawings. Statistical evaluation followed, in 
every detail, the method described by Carington.® 


EXPERIMENT A 
Saturday afternoon, March 2, 1946 


This was a preliminary experiment made on short notice when a 
scheduled program had to be postponed. The percipients were mem- 
bers of Dr. Murphy’s seminar course in psychical research at the 
A.S.P.R. Two rooms were used: the percipients worked at a long 
table in the Trustees’ room at the rear of the building; the experi- 
menters used the library about forty feet further down the hall. A 
total of seven percipients took part. They were provided with record 
sheets and pencils. Before the experiment GRS explained the nature 
of the Carington technique to the group. Their interest and enthusiasm 
were keen. 

GRS and LWA then went to the library. Mrs. E. de P. Matthews, 
familiar with the Carington technique and known to the readers of 
our JOURNAL, stayed at the doorway of the Trustees’ room, where she 
could look down the hall. 


The ten target drawings were determined by the dictionary method, 
following as closely as possible the procedure used by Carington. 
When each drawing was in position, GRS or LWA walked into the 
hall and signalled silently to EM. EM then notified the percipients 
that they were to make their drawings, and she also performed the 
other functions of what Carington calls the “invigilator.” 

While GRS, LWA, and EM believe that these conditions did 
not permit of any normal knowledge of the target drawings on the 
part of the percipients, the criticism has been raised that the experi- 


Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” III, pp. 9 ff. 
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ment was invalid because the door to the library was at times left 
open. 

There were certain other unsatisfactory features. For unavoidable 
reasons there was a long delay in getting started after the percipients 
were ready. During the experiment the telephone rang incessantly 
on one occasion, which was not to be expected on a Saturday after- 
noon when the rooms are closed. GRS finally answered the call in 
order to stop the ringing, and a few minutes were consumed in 


answering the questions of the insistent caller who wanted some 
information then and there. 


‘Carington emphasized that there are more places than one in which 
a hit may occur. They need not necessarily be direct hits, i.e., draw- 
ings made by percipients that correspond to the target drawing at 
the time it was exposed. The hits may also correspond to any 
exposed drawing within the same experiment. Such displacements 
have been designated as Beta hits in similar experiments by this 
Society. There were four successes in all, including one direct or 
Alpha hit, one Beta which was made before the target was chosen, 
and two Beta hits made after the target was chosen. Scored by 
Carington’s catalogue and the formula which he used to evaluate 
them (Fisher score), the score is +1.238 with a variance of 4.843, 
which is slightly above chance but far from being significant. The 
over-all result of our four experiments is not decisively affected by 
the omission or inclusion of this preliminary trial. But, in passing, 
one might speculate that if enthusiasm and intelligent interest on the 
part of the percipients influence the results favorably, tiresome waits 
and other disturbances might militate against an independently signifi- 
cant score. Experiment B, in which an equally intelligent and en- 
thusiastic attitude was evident among the percipients and in which 
everything ran smoothly, contributed more than its share to the 
encouraging over-all score. 


EXPERIMENT B 
Thursday morning, April 4, 1946 


The percipients in Experiment B were members of Dr. Wolff's 
seminar course in abnormal psychology, at Bard College. Dr. Wolff 
very kindly placed his class at our disposal for the experiment. The 
group of young college students, of both sexes, did not seem to have 
any preconceived notions bearing on the validity of Carington’s 
hypothesis. They were open-minded and eager to find out something 
for themselves. On the previous evening GRS had given an informal 
talk on psychical research. The attitude of the students seemed 
friendly and interested. 
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GRS and LWA worked in Dr. Wolff’s office in one of the college 
buildings. The percipients were seated at a long table in their class- 
room down the hall with the door closed. A student, who was not a 
percipient, inserted ten shuffled, numbered cards face down in an 
unabridged dictionary which was lying face down on a table in Dr. 
Wolff’s office. She then left the room and closed the door. The dic- 
tionary was then turned right side up, and the subjects for the 
drawings were selected as in Experiment A. After each drawing was 
in position, the invigilator at the closed door of the percipients’ room 
was given the ready signal. In consulting the dictionary, GRS and 
LWA were careful not to mention the name of the target subject. 
The results were scored by Mr. Morton Leeds. 


In this experiment with seventeen percipients there were twelve 
hits, giving a score of +10.430 and a variance of 6.738. This is highly 
significant, since it could be expected to occur by chance only about 
three times in ten thousand experiments. 


It is interesting that there were several. indications of paranormal 
cognition during the session, which could not be weighed by the 
Carington technique. When the experiment was completed and 
results could be compared, certain of the percipients were astonished 
to find that their drawings closely resembled each other’s. In addition 
a girl came to us a half hour after the close of the experiment to 
report that one of her impressions, a ring with a red stone, had been 
so clear that she had been sure it was right, and was particularly 
disappointed to find it was not. But after class, a boy with whom she 
was friendly went to the post office with her, received a package 
addressed to him, opened it and found inside, unexpectedly, a ring 
with a red stone. 


EXPERIMENT C 
Monday, May 6 - Wednesday, May 15, 1946 


Experiment C was of the ten-evening Carington-type. The per- 
cipients were an unselected group from the New York area, secured 
with the help of Dr. Murphy and others. Most of them were unknown 
to GRS and LWA. Each percipient was provided with a copy of 
instructions and a record sheet with spaces numbered 1 to 10. A 
small photograph was also enclosed in order to give percipients an 
idea of the location of the drawings they were asked to reproduce. 
The photograph showed a corner of a room, featuring a blank sheet 
of white paper (11” x 814”) tacked to the side of a small cabinet that 
stood on a roll-top desk. Since many percipients are “put off” because 
they feel that they are unable to draw, they were asked to write their 
impression of the target drawing and add a sketch if they could. 
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This also tended to avoid ambiguities in the scoring and was in line 
with Carington’s belief that percipients often get the “idea” of the 
exposed drawing rather than the form. A copy of the instructions 
sent to the percipients follows, adapted from those used by Carington. 


Instructions 


1. The experiment will take place on the ten evenings from Mon- 
day, May 6th to Wednesday, May 15th, inclusive. 


2. On each of these evenings at 7:00 p.m., the experimenters will 
display a simple pencil drawing in the room shown in the enclosed 
photograph, in the position of the piece of paper above the desk. The 
room will then be locked, and the drawing will be left in position until 
8:45 the following morning. 

You are asked to write on the attached form, in the spaces num- 
bered 1 to 10, what you think each of these drawings represents. Add 
a small sketch of your own, if you can. Be careful to use the spaces 
in the right order, 1 to 10. 

Do this at any convenient time, preferably during the period the 
drawing is displayed (between 7:00 p.m. and 8:45 a.m.). If it is 
impossible for you to do it then, we would appreciate it if you would 
note on the record sheet the actual time of your own drawing. 


3. Only concrete, drawable objects will be used—no such abstrac- 
tions as “truth,” or “winter,” and no vague scenes, historical inci- 
dents, etc. Avoid geometrical diagrams unless they are particularly 
vivid. If you make a drawing, label it simply, with one or two words. 
Otherwise write just the name of the object. 

4. Do not strain after obtaining “occult” impressions, or feel that 
you are being asked to do the impossible. Up to date other experi- 
menters have reported that some hundreds of unselected participants 
have given good results, and the indications are that the “ability” 
concerned, though very faint, is very widespread. 

One of the most successful experimenters says, “Probably the best 
plan is to orient your mind towards the experiment in a general way, 
empty it as far as you can of its immediate content, and then take 
the first thing that comes. An attitude of almost nonchalant recep- 
tivity seems preferable to any sort of positive effort involving strain.” 


5. Write your name, address, sex (M or F) and approximate age 
where indicated. 


6. Indicate under “Visual Imagery” whether you had a clear pic- 
ture “in your mind’s eye.” Write +, ? or O after “Confidence” 
according to whether you did or did not feel you were getting a 


genuine impression. Use the other side of the sheet for further 
comments. 
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7. It is VERY IMPORTANT that the attempts of participants 
should be quite independent of each other. If you are working in your 
own home, please make each attempt by yourself and do NOT discuss 
your impressions with anyone till after all ten attempts have been 
made and the form mailed in. 

8. After the tenth impression has been recorded (May 15th), please 
return your record and the photograph in the enclosed envelope, to: 


Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler, Research Officer, 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 
40 East 34th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


The experiment was performed in GRS’s apartment on the sixth 
floor of a large apartment building. A room was reserved for the 
purpose and kept under lock and key while the pictures were dis- 
played. The subjects for the target drawings were chosen at random 
from the Carington catalogue. GRS and LWA took turns at drawing 
the targets on nine of the ten evenings. On one evening Mr. Robert 
Schmeidler substituted for LWA. The results were scored by Mr. 
Morton Leeds. 


The score was positive but low: 2.741, with a variance of 11.826. 


EXPERIMENT D 
Wednesday, April 9 - Friday, April 18, 1947 


The percipients were volunteers from among the more recent 
members of the A.S.P.R. who had not taken part in a similar experi- 
ment before. They were scattered across the country. The conditions 
were practically identical with those in experiment C, except that 
no photograph was enclosed with the instructions and record forms. 
GRS and LWA were the agents on all ten evenings. The procedure 
for scoring the results was as follows: 


On sheets ruled for the purpose, LWA listed the names of the 
successful percipients, their successes and partial successes, and the 
dates on which they were achieved. She then shuffled the records 
thoroughly and gave them te GRS who scored the records inde- 
pendently. When she had finished, the two sets of scoring sheets 
were compared. GRS had given LWA written instructions in advance 
describing the procedure for scoring. It had been agreed that if there 
were only a few differences between the two sets of scores, the matter 
would be discussed and, if possible, decided by the authors. If there 
were many differences, or any differences which could not be recon- 
ciled, an independent scoring would be made by a third person, and 
a majority decision would determine the final score. Since there were 
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few differences of opinions in the two sets of scores, recourse to a 
third person was not necessary. 

It may interest the readers to share with us some examples of the 
type of scoring difficulty with which we were faced. One of the ten 
targets was a “chick.” Our percipients responded, among other items, 
with a hen, a duck, a rooster, a pigeon, and a dove of peace. Were 
any of these fowl to be considered a chick? Or were any of the others 
that Carington lists in his catalogue? We decided that the terms 
“hen,” “chick,” and “chicken” are often used interchangeably, and 
should therefore be considered interchangeable, and that another 
of Carington’s listings, “Poultry unspd.” would also have been 
counted as a hit if a percipient had written it. The three listings 
“chick,” “hen,” and “poultry unspd.” were therefore considered a 
single category, and “hen” was accepted as a hit on the composite 
target, giving a score for this item which was very close to chance 
expectancy. 

We encountered a similar problem with the target “tree” which 
we drew to show a rough resemblance to a maple or a chestnut tree 
in full leaf. Ten percipients cited trees, but one drew a tree with 
leafless branches, one specified a tall pine tree, one a “cedar of snow,” 
and one a conventionalized Christmas tree. These four were dis- 
carded, and the other six counted as hits. So many more trees were 
to be expected by chance, with 53 percipients, that we found a large 
negative score (—3.275) for this target. 


Results 


Because the procedure of our preliminary experiment has been 
questioned, we have summarized our data in Table I with two sets 


Table 
Scores of experiments on paranormal cognition 


“Mean 
n' Score Variance Sigma CR Score” 

Preliminary group expt. .......0 7 1.238 4.843 2.20 56 17.7 
Bard College group expt. .......... 17. ~—: 10.430 6.738 2.60 401 614 
First 10-evening expt. 22 2.741 11.826 3.44 80 12.5 
Second 10-evening expt. .............. 53 3.281 26449 5.14 64 6.2 


Total (incl. preliminary expt.).. 99 17.690 49856 706 251 17.9 
Total (excl. preliminary expt.).. 92 16.452 45.013 6.71 245 17.9 


10Carington asked his subjects to make ten drawings but found that the 
average number of drawings per subject was 11.4. Our percipients averaged 
only 9.3 drawings; thus our subjects did not have as much chance of success 
as did Carington’s subjects. Carington foresaw that this difficulty might arise, 
and suggested (footnote 2, p. 22 f.) a device for handling it:instead of entering 
Fisher’s formula with » (the actual number of percipients), we enter it with 
n’ (approximately the number there would have been, if each had made 11.4 
drawings). For Carington’s device of “Mean Scores,” see p. 106. 
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of totals: one which includes the preliminary experiment, and one 
which omits it. The difference between the two is negligible. 


Discussion 


It will be remembered that when Carington summarized his results, 
it was the cumulative effect of a great many moderately successful 
experiments that made his work so impressive. In Experiment VIII"! 
he lists under “Contemporary” 42 separate series, which have a 
mean score of only +1.82 and a median score of +.86. The highest 
score of a single series was +9.278. But when these experiments 
were pooled, the total was so high that it could be expected to occur 
by chance only one time in more than a million attempts. 


After contemplating this last experiment, Carington tried to predict 
how other experimenters, using the same method, would fare. He 
wrote, “.. .a collection of 100 sets of ten drawings each, of the same 
average merit as those tabulated in Table II, may be expected to 
yield a score of about 15.445 with variance about 46.739; this 
would give D/o = 2.26 with P less than .03.’2 


In the three major experiments reported here, we have collected 
almost exactly the number of drawings that he suggests. They yield 
a score of 16.452 with a variance of 45.013; this gives a D/o = 2.45 
with P less than .02. There is, therefore, an amazingly exact cor- 
respondence between Carington’s prediction and the results that we 
have obtained. 


For certain of our readers it may be interesting to make further 
comparisons between our results and Carington’s, using Carington’s 
device of “mean scores.” These, he says, “enable us to judge of the 
relative degree of success of the various experiments regardless of 
the number of percipients taking part in them . . .”!3 They are 
equivalent to the score that would have been obtained if 100 per- 
cipients, guessing at 10 drawings, had maintained the scoring rate of 
the actual percipients of a given experiment. 


The mean scores of the catalogue experiments range from 1.0 to 
46.1; the weighted mean for these first seven experiments is 6.8; and 
the mean score for the “contemporary” data of his eighth experiment 
is 15.4. Our mean scores have a range of 6.2 to 61.4; and our 
weighted mean is 17.9. We can therefore conclude that our data are 
consistent with his, with our scores averaging somewhat higher. 

It is apparent from Table I that our results shape up so favorably 
because of the group experiment at Bard College, which contributed 

11“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” III, pp. 50-57. 


12] bid., p. 55. 
13] bid., p. 46. 
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far more than its share to our totals. Without this experiment our 
mean score would have been only 8.0 (or 8.19, if the preliminary 
experiment is included) ; our data would thus have resembled Caring- 
ton’s first seven experiments rather than his eighth; the CR would 
have been negligible; and our results would, like those of the earlier 
A.S.P.R. investigators, have seemed merely suggestive rather than 
confirmatory of Carington’s hypothesis. 


In evaluating our experiment in terms of previous work, we can 
agree with Carington that his method permits a demonstration of 
paranormal cognition since, following his procedure as exactly as was 
possible, we found positive results of the same order as his own. 
In terms of the criteria employed by most research workers, our 
data are to be considered statistically significant. 


But another less favorable aspect of the Carington method is the 
fact that individual experiments are likely to be extremely variable. 
This was prominent in Carington’s data (compare the excellent mean 
score of his group experiment, 46.1, with the near chance mean score 
of 1.0 obtained in the ten-evening experiment which followed it). 
Taves, Murphy, and Dale, using their modification of his method, 
found an equally striking contrast between their first evening, which 
was independently significant, and their third experiment, where the 
scores fell slightly below chance. A similar contrast appears in the 
series reported in our Table I, between the Bard group experiment 
and the other three. It is hardly necessary to add that a comparable 
variability is present within the series, between the subjects who 
make no hits at all, and those who reported two targets directly, and 
seemed to approximate certain of the others. 

We can conclude, then, that our data confirm Carington’s findings. 
Using his method cannot guarantee a demonstration of paranormal 
cognition, but a literal repetition of his technique is likely to give 
results which are consistent with those that he obtained. 


a 

q 
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Reply by the Author to Dr. Montague Ullman’s 
Review of Telepathy and Medical Psychology’ 


I think it was Emile Zola who said that a work of art is a slice 
of nature seen through a temperament. Much in the same way one 
could say that the art of the reviewer of a book consists in rendering 
its essential features as they have passed through the medium of his 
critical appraisal. This being the case, the author has to bow to the 
laws of refraction which are ultimately responsible for the picture 
received by the beholder. They may throw the author’s original 
conception into sharper focus. They may bring out its merits, or 
expose its flaws—as the case may be. 

Dr. Ullman’s review has done exactly this to the present writer’s 
Telepathy and Medical Psychology.” I cannot, therefore, take issue 
with the reviewer over points of difference due to minor divergencies 
of approach. However, I feel that some of Dr. Ullman’s critical 
remarks are occasioned by more than mere divergencies of opinion. 
They may have arisen from my own failure to give clear and un- 
equivocal formulations of certain points. They may also be due to 
vagaries—if not personal errors—of refraction on the part of the 


reviewer. In either case they call for restatement of the controversial 
issues. 


There is, first, the reviewer’s criticism of my concept of “telepathy 
as a minus-function.” The fact is that I never held or expressed such 
a view. I tried to show that the occurrence of telepathic phenomena 
is bound to a variety of conditioning factors on the part of both the 
agent and the percipient. On the part of the agent we find evidence 
of emotional coloring, partial repression, etc., of the material con- 
cerned. This is a fact originally brought out by Freud. As an example 
of conditioning factors that can be found on the part of the percipient, 
I described a child suffering from a severe reading disability who 
exhibited a striking faculty for “reading” in a telepathic way. But I 
emphasized that this must be considered as merely a:crude neuro- 
pathological model case of the highly involved neurological and 
psychological conditions which may favor the occurrence of telepathy. 
I quoted sleep, absent-mindedness, mediumistic trance, and other 
trance-like states as such further conditioning factors. 


Dr. Ullman doubts the significance of hypnosis. I agree that this 
question has to be reconsidered in the light of new experimental 
evidence. But, if so, it does not detract from the validity of my 


1Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLII, April, 1948, pp. 72-77. 


2Telepathy and Medical Psychology, by Jan "Dicsnettt M.D., W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York, 1948. 
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proposition that “a minus-function, lasting or transient, global or 
circumscribed, organic or functional” is one of the conditioning 
factors of telepathy on the receiving end. I may recall that the value 
of any scientific generalization depends on whether or not it is in 
keeping with all the available evidence and whether or not it is in 
conflict with any proved facts. 


Dr. Ullman seems to think that the Duke experiments are hard to 
reconcile with my thesis. It is true that it is a far cry from the organic 
disability in my model case, Ilga K., to the mental states of Rhine’s 
ESP subjects. The distance is about the same as between structural 
damage to the brain causing amnestic aphasia, and a slip of the 
tongue due to absent-mindedness or a psychological complex. Still, 
my concept of the minus-function constitutes a common denominator 
of the two. I have to recall, however, that, even so, I laid great 
emphasis upon what I described as compensation of the minus-function 
as an equally important conditioning factor. I may add here that the 
term “compensation” covers the reaction of an organism in making 
up for both biological and psychological shortcomings; that is, it 
applies to situations characterized by both structural defect and emo- 
tional needs—and their attending motivations, conscious or uncon- 
scious. Here again, the compensation principle is in keeping with a 
very wide range of evidence, both spontaneous and experimental, and 
its validity in a concrete case has still to be refuted. 

Another point of criticism is leveled against my attempt to show 
that a telepathic factor is involved in the development of paranoia 
and paranoid reactions. It is true that Dr. Ullman’s chief objection 
to this hypothesis is directed against the dangers of wrong emphasis: 
“To lift the disorder of schizophrenia from the physiological, bio- 
logical, and cultural setting and focus mainly on its extrasensory 
features is almost as grave a shortcoming as outlawing the telepathic 
possibilities themselves.” 

I feel that in this case the objection of wrong emphasis cuts both 
ways. The fact is that on page 150, as well as elsewhere in the book, 
I expressly stated that my thesis “amounts only to an amplification 
‘ of this [current] doctrine, suggested by the introduction of the 
telepathic factor into our argument. This is not meant to indicate 
that the clinical picture of schizophrenia is exclusively (or even pre- 
dominantly) due to heteropsychic influences. We hold that it is the 
result of the intrusion into the patient’s consciousness of primitive 
material from both the autopsychic and the heteropsychic spheres, 
and to his individual reaction to this alarming experience.” 


Dr. Ullman will agree that I would not have served a useful pur- 


3JourNnAL, A.S.P.R., April, 1948, p. 76. 
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pose had I enlarged (in three short chapters dealing with the bearing 
of the telepathy hypothesis on the clinical picture of schizophrenia) 
upon other, admittedly very important, physiological, biological, and 
cultural implications. Others have done that before me, augmenting 
the literature on the subject to countless volumes. But they have 
failed so far to consider even the remote possibility of telepathy as 
an additional factor. 


Dr. Ullman suggests that the schizophrenic may react to tele- 
pathically received material in a schizophrenic way, just as the 
hysteric does in a hysteric way. I agree wholeheartedly. But I also 
tried to show what the “schizophrenic way” of reaction consists of. 
It consists of a desperate defense against the intrusion of hetero- 
psychic material. This is indeed a fundamental characteristic of the 
schizophrenic personality type as I see it; and may account for his 
well-known difficulties in social adjustment in establishing emotional 
contact with his fellows and a good rapport or positive transference 
with the therapist. The hysteric, in contrast, shows much less re- 
sistance on this score and may therefore prove, among other things, 
a much better ESP subject. 


This leads to the third major point of criticism raised in the review. 
Dr. Ullman objects to my statement that there exists a specific type 
of character which is pre-eminently susceptible to psychic experiences. 
I tried to substantiate this claim by portraying two persons who seem 
to be good representatives of this group. The particular reason for 
selecting them to illustra‘e my point was that in addition to being 
subject to recurrent spontaneous psychic experiences, their psychic 
abilities were corroborated by objective laboratory findings of the 
Duke type. Dr. Ullman’s objection to my description refers to two 
points. First, he feels that the number of observations is too small 
to warrant any far-reaching generalizations. But the fact is that the 
findings in the two cases under review were supported by further 
observations of my own mentioned in the book (the two dreamers 
referred to in the chapter “Telepathy in Dreams”), as well as by a 
few isolated reports in the literature so far as they have paid atten- 
tion to characterological aspects. It is true that the cases in which 
extensive psychological studies are available to supplement statistically 
significant laboratory tests are few and far between. However, these 
are limitations which are inherent in any scientific approach in its 
initial stage. The first and foremost prerequisite in our case is to 
become aware of the existence of a specific type of personality whose 
constituent features are then seen to fall into pattern. The unbiased 
observer who has overcome his resistance to the possibility of psychic 
phenomena will then soon discover that their occurrence is indeed 
tied to a particular characterological structure. 
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A tentative description of such a personality type has been my 
objective in Part IV of the book. It will be the task of further research 
to confirm or refute my description. I may add by way of a footnote 
that the concepts of a hysteric, or obsessional, or schizothymic, or 
cyclothymic type of personality have likewise been evolved from 
certain preliminary observations of limited scope. 


The second part of Dr. Ullman’s argument questions whether one 
is justified in speaking of a psychic type as an individual possessing 
a unique character structure. He contends that “. . . certain members 
of any character group can, under favorable circumstances, . . . exhibit 
psychic ability.”* I agree. But the point is to locate an area of maxi- 
mum incidence of this ability within a comprehensive scale of per- 
sonality variants. The reader familiar with Kretschmer’s description 
of a schizothymic versus a cyclothymic type of character will recall 
that this distinction is based on much the same considerations. In 
fact, any attempted typology is doomed to failure unless it makes 
allowance for the fluidity of any “type.” This is what I had in mind 
when I stated that “the psychic type of character may contain traits 
which overlap with both the schizothymic and the hysteric tempera- 
ment, though it is identical with neither of them,” and that “we may 
find an infinite variety of transitional types between the full-grown 
picture of the psychic and the ‘normal’ characterological make-up.’”® 

All these considerations are much less academic than they may 
appear at first sight. It goes without saying that the experimenter 
in psychical research will be most interested in working with subjects 
from whom he can expect results without undue waste of time and 
effort. He will prefer to engage in pearl fishing at a proved breeding- 
ground of the coveted gem to haphazard dredging at Oyster Bay. A 
proposed questionnaire, probing deeper into this problem, may ulti- 
mately decide whether and how far the tentative formulation of the 
psychic type of character is really justified. 

These are some of the comments on Dr. Ullman’s critical remarks 
which suggest themselves to the author. The very fact that I feel 
such comments are necessary bears out the justification of most of 
the criticism that he has leveled against Telepathy and Medical 
Psychology. A book is supposed to speak for itself. But it may be 


well to grant the author the opportunity to speak in its behalf where 
it has failed to do so with sufficient clarity and conciseness. 


Jan Exnrenwatp, M.D. 


4Ibid. 


5Telepathy and Medical Psychology, pp. 180 f. 
6Tbid, p. 181. 
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MIND TO MIND. By René Warcollier. 109 pp. Creative Age 
Press, New York, 1948. $2.50. 


René Warcollier’s extensive investigations of extrasensory percep- 
tion were presented to American readers in 1938 in a book bearing 
the title, Experimental Telepathy, published by the Boston Society 
for Psychic Research. This book was also published by Harper, in 
slightly abbreviated form, as Experiments in Telepathy. During that 
year, the controversy over the occurrence of ESP reached its height. 
The demand was for strictly quantitative, objective, statistical evi- 
dence obtained under conditions of ever more rigid experimental 
controls. This was the scene on which were introduced the results 
of Warcollier and his co-workers—the fruits of two decades of patient 


exploratory study of what takes place in a single type of sender- 
receiver ESP test situation. 


Instead of a limited range of choice possibilities, the experimenters 
used drawings as the basis of their tests. Instead of an objective pro- 
cedure for evaluating the results, they relied largely upon subjective 
judgment in deciding when the success achieved was beyond the 
range of chance coincidence. Their method may be characterized as 
one involving the greatest possible use of observation in their experi- 
mental situation, combined with the application of all their powers 
of imaginative insight, in formulating hypotheses to be tested and 
sifted by further research. Small wonder that this work attracted 


relatively little attention in America during the period of the ESP 
controversy ! 


(Warcollier worked under the older tradition of psychical research 
which recognized the possibility of telepathy while questioning the 
possibility that clairvoyance ever occurs. He always spoke of telepathy, 
and did not concern himself with the requirements for a crucial test 
to distinguish between different modes of ESP. It will be more con- 
venient if we adopt his terminology and discuss his work in terms of 
telepathy only. No harm will be done so long as we recognize that 
the further developments of parapsychology have shown that War- 


collier limited himself unnecessarily in the interpretation of his 
results. ) 


Parapsychology has come a long way in the ten years since 1938, 
and the present status of the field makes the publication of this new 
book by Warcollier much more timely. The research workers agree 
that the greatest need now is not for more of the unrefined ore of 
evidence, but for better methods of refining the yield. We need to 
make more headway towards understanding the parapsychological pro- 
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cesses and towards integrating our findings with the general body of 
scientific knowledge. This purpose is best served by exploratory re- 
search (including, of course, exploratory work based upon the use 
of strictly quantitative stimulus material), not by experiments de- 
signed solely to contribute yet more evidence of ESP. There are, 
of course, many lines of exploration open to the research worker. 
This little book effectively presents some of the first fruits of per- 
sistently following only one of these avenues. 


Mind to Mind is more than a rehash of the earlier English-language 
books by Warcollier; at the same time, it is less than a complete 
summary of all of his experiments in telepathy. The book had its 
inception in a lecture which Warcollier delivered at the Sorbonne in 
June, 1946. Under the editorship of Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz, the 
lecture was expanded to include related material from the author’s 
published reports and was appropriately annotated for presentation 
to the American public. The effectiveness with which this job was 
done is best shown by the fact that the text does not reveal any signs 
of having been edited. A bibliography of the source material referred 
to in both the lecture and the notes is included. 


Dr. Gardner Murphy has contributed an excellent introduction. 
This contains an account of his close association with the author 
through more than two decades of parapsychological research. The 
introduction also gives the general reader a perspective for evaluating 
the book. It makes clear that this is not a report of results designed 
to prove something, but a search for dynamic principles—a presenta- 
tion of experimental observations and a statement of hypotheses 
regarding telepathy which the facts suggest. Which hypotheses are 
correct, and which will ultimately have to be rejected, are matters 
for further research. 


The book is chiefly concerned with what happens when a telepathic 
“message” emerges into consciousness in the form of imagery. It is 
now well known that the response drawing of the percipient almost 
never corresponds exactly with the target picture of the sender. 
Warcollier’s investigations are focused mainly upon the occurrence 
of imagery as the “mediating” vehicle of the telepathic process, to 
use Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell’s term. 


For most readers, this little volume will raise more questions than 
it answers—in fact, if it does not, it will have failed in its purpose. 
(One might wish, of course, that some of the questions were not 
necessary.) Is subjective judgment an adequate basis, even in an 
exploratory investigation, for estimating the degree of success in 
such records? Now that objective methods for assessing the results 
of drawings tests have been developed by Carington and by Stuart, 
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this one need not arise in future work. Also, there is the problem 
of the extent to wich Warcollier’s observations and hypotheses are 
peculiar to imagery acting as the mediating vehicle for ESP. As 
Dr. Schwartz says in his foreword, these results are also relevant 
to the study of imagery in general. This book emphasizes the prob- 
lem of the relation between imagery as it occurs in an ESP response 
and imagery in other psychological situations. 

Mind to Mind is an attractive book, beautifully designed and pre- 
sented, and it should have a wide popular appeal. Its publication in 
this form was made possible through the interest and cooperation 
of Eileen J. Garrett of Creative Age Press. 


J. G. Pratt 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: Scientist and Mystic. By Signe 
Toksvig. 389 pp. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1948. $5.00. 


This is a biography of Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772), 
Scientist and Mystic. The subtitle typifies the dual approach of the 
author. As in all biography, here too we learn a great deal about 
the biographer. Miss Toksvig reveals from the start that this story 
of a man’s life means more to her than a literary enterprise. It is a 
polemic against “bad” critics of Swedenborg who have attacked him 
by doubting his mission as a servant of the Lord, by doubting his 
new religion, by doubting his sanity. Miss Toksvig would make these 
doubters into ogres and monsters—of course no more personal than 
Swedenborg’s own devils—and she would replace skepticism by the 
acceptance of the absolute value of Swedenborg, the mystic. 


In a sense, the reader of this fighting biography is called upon to 
act in the capacity of jurist, to examine and to weigh the evidence. 
And if Miss Toksvig is to have her way, Swedenborg is to be judged 
sane, a scientific genius, a religious mystic, a parapsychological 
medium and sensitive with telepathic, clairvoyant, and precognitive 
powers at his constant disposal, and, what is most important, with 
easy lines of direct communication with discarnate entities, that is, 
free access to and concourse with the dead. This reviewer wants to 
go on record that Miss Toksvig presents her case strongly and ad- 
mirably. Fortunately, the reader may make his judgment in private; 
this is not a study devoted to public science. Whatever conclusions 
Miss Toksvig or the reader may draw from the biography, they prove 
nothing. One set of selected hypotheses and interpretations of fact 
is offered by Miss Toksvig over and against all other interpretations 
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of the same or additional facts concerning the life and works of 
Swedenborg. 

Miss Toksvig employs many of the subtle devices of the trial 
lawyer in strengthening her appeal to the reader. Her primary interest 
seems to be to prove that Swedenborg, the mystic, was a great man, 
to be accepted and revered as the speaker of absolute spiritual reali- 
ties, as the instrument of the Saviour, and that what he wrote as 
the doctrine of the new church was the word of the Saviour. She 
fortifies herself by evaluating Swedenborg, the mystic, in the light 
of Swedenborg, the scientist. By impressing the reader, which Miss 
Toksvig does, with Swedenborg’s amazing foresight in the natural 
sciences—lauded also by eminent natural scientists—she hopes to 
sway the decision. And by pointing out analogies, frequently out of 
context, between Swedenborg’s mystical experiences and the findings 
of parapsychology, especially W. Whately Carington’s psychon sys- 
tem, she hopes to accomplish her mission. 

It is obvious to the critical reader of this biography that Sweden- 
borg quit the field of the natural sciences, in which he was qualified, 
to devote himself to satisfying needs of a grandiose religious nature. 
Yet he continued to draw from his scientific training and knowledge 
to make more reasonable his mystical excesses. Even Miss Toksvig 
does not deny that he was often in a dissociated state when he con- 
versed with the spirits and when he produced his religious works 
through automatic writing. Moreover, Swedenborg had frequent 
visual, auditory, and olfactory hallucinations. 


It does the Swedenborg cause and the cause of parapsychology, 
in general, no good when Miss Toksvig attacks especially the psycho- 
analysts with bitterness and hostility. As might be expected, the 
Jungians are acceptable to Miss Toksvig, as if they were not psycho- 
analysts. Whether Swedenborg was or was not sane is not of primary 
consequence to the parapsychologist. Whether Swedenborg was or 
was not admitted into Heaven by the Messiah himself is not at issue. 
The parapsychologist is interested in whether the reported instances 
of clairvoyance, such as the “distant seeing” of the Stockholm fire, 
can at this late date be accepted as valid, reliable, veridical occur- 
rences. 

This reviewer does not claim to be equipped to estimate the literary 
merits of Miss Toksvig’s biography. There are, however, contradic- 
tions within the text which weaken her case, even if it were desirable 
to prove it. This reviewer, for one, cannot justify any effort at saving 
face for Swedenborg. Swedenborg’s Heaven was worse than the 
feudalistic hell-on-earth prevailing throughout so-called civilized 
Europe in the seventeenth century. Swedenborg’s prescriptions and 
proscriptions for a way of life are so rigidly regimented and so un- 
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democratically conceived that they must be rejected on human and 
humane grounds alone. He showed repeatedly his biases against the 
common people—even to exclude them from his “heavenly discourses.” 
He has been charged, and convicted by his own words despite 
apologists for him, with prejudice against Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, the Catholics having the best chance of getting into his heaven. 

One looks in vain for some discussion of Swedenborg in relation 
to American history and tradition. The book is written as if the 
language of it and its reading public were Swedish. Miss Toksvig 
seems to forget that readers of books seek anchorage points in terms 
of their own backgrounds of experience. As an American reader, 
this reviewer would have appreciated some reference to his personal 
experiences with American transcendental philosophy. The effects of 
Swedenborg’s thoughts upon Emerson and Henry James, Sr., for 
example, would have helped make this biography more meaningful. 

Special mention must be made of the vast amount of research 
work Miss Toksvig must have been called upon to do in order to 
write her biography of Emanuel Swedenborg. It provides, therefore, 
a starting point for further work in Swedenborgiana if anyone has 
a compulsion to undertake such activity, the value of which would 
have to be highly personalistic. For the readers of the JouRNAL of 
the A.S.P.R., this biography provides a definitive source book on the 
life of Emanuel Swedenborg, although the amount of reliable para- 
psychological data is relatively limited. 


EMANUEL K. ScHWARTZ 


Notice 

Mr. William Oliver Stevens is writing a book on paranormal 
dreams, as a companion volume to his Unbidden Cuests: A Book of 
Real Ghosts, reviewed in this JouRNAL in the April, 1946 number. 
He wishes to obtain as much fresh material as possible and would be 
grateful if members would send him reports of any unusual dream 
experiences that they may have had, or any such experiences among 
their friends and acquaintances of which they have direct knowledge. 
Anonymity will, of course, be preserved unless special permission is 
granted to use names. Mr. Stevens may be addressed at this Society. 


Obituary Notice 


We regret to inform members of the death of Mr. Harry Price, on 
March 29, 1948, at his home in England. Mr. Price had a large 
following as an investigator of psychical matters and as the author 


of numerous books and articles on psychical research. An Obituary 
will appear in the October number of this JouRNAL. 


